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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


By Herbert Farjeon 


LD pertna the past month (mid-May— 
mid-June) our London theatres have 
put up a very creditable performance. If 
they have not discovered a first-class play, 
they have offered playgoers three first-class 
experiences—experiences which I, for one, 
shall remember gratefully when I come, if 
ever I get that far, to my bath-chair. 

Two of these first-class experiences are no 
longer obtainable. The Jooss Ballets were 
at the Savoy for only a fortnight, but before 
they had been there for five minutes it was 
clear that we could now decently go out of 
mourning for Diaghileff. Here was the next 
step in ballet—a next step which, unlike so 
many next steps in art, was something more 
than a defiant kick. The conventional beauties 
of the Ball in Old Vienna proved Herr Jooss 
to be no mere apostle of revolution for revol- 
ution’s sake. The mordant, poignant 
modernity of The Green Table proved him 
to be a pioneer capable not only of blazing a 
trail but of pl: se his destination with 
consummate ease. The Jooss Ballets will 
be heard of again—and again. See them next 
time. 

See Wilfrid Lawson next time. The 
Shaftesbury Theatre, with its flashy reputation, 
was a preposterous home for a serious play 
like Gallows Glorious. The piece came off 
in double quick time. But Mr. Lawson’s 
performance as John Brown goes marching 
on in the memory of all who saw it. This 
was a great piece of acting, as vivid as a blasted 
oak abruptly illuminated by forked lightning. 
It remains, for all who saw it, a rare possession. 

Edith Evans in The Late Christopher Bean 
at the St. James’s may be seen for months and 
months to come—or perhaps, if the booking 
continues as it began, it would be truer to say 


that it cannot be seen for months and months 
to come. For this jolly comedy from the 
French looks like being the hit of the year. 
There are moments in Miss Evans’ performance 
as the Welsh servingmaid when she achieves 
a tenderness unsurpassed even in the tenderest 
passages of Laurence Sterne. Here is a 
heavenly Welsh song, exquisitely modulated, 
as soft as air, gentle, honest, mild, virtuous. 
It confirms the opinion that Miss Evans is 
not merely the best actress in England, but 
that no other actress in England comes into 
the same class. 

So much for the best. Let us turn next 
to the sensations—for in sensations the past 
month has not been wanting. There has 
been Mr. Sydney Carroll’s Open Air Theatre 
in Regent’s Park—an engaging and com- 
mendable venture, challenging comparison 
with the one thousand and one ways of doing 
Shakespeare already tried. The natural 
surroundings are entrancing. But is it true 
that love-thoughts lie rich when canopied 
with bowers? Well, so thought Orsino, 
and at Twelfth Night one felt that Orsino 
himself might have devised this bowery method 
of presenting the play, which reduced Shakes- 
peare to the level of a court attendant. Pretty, 
admittedly, but hardly apt. 

Then there has been the continuation of 
the Bronté Boom, with sudden fears of a 
Bronté Flop. For Mr. Cochran ordained 
the death of The Brontés after a couple of nights 
at the Globe, and Clemence Dane’s play 
might have come to an undeservedly untimely 
end had not Diana Wynyard taken it over. 
Meanwhile Mr. Cochran has scored a success 
with Music in the Air at His Majesty’s, a big- 
scale piece of merry-peasantry which is not 
worth discussing in its own intervals. It is, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE CONGRESS 


by the way, Mr. Cochran we have to thank for 
the Jooss Ballets. 

Other successes of the month are Diplomacy, 
which may be seen at popular prices in the 
Prince’s Theatre, with Margaret Bannerman 
and Gerald du Maurier helping to dress the 
stalls; Proscenium at the Globe, another 
souffié of stage life by Ivor Novello, probing 
the emotions of an actress who marries an 
actor fifteen years her junior and giving Fay 
Compton another chance to display herabundant 
skill; and Martine at the Ambassadors, 
a moving little piece by Jean-Jacques Bernard, 
beautifully played by Victoria Hopper as a 
peasant girl who is disappointed in love. 

If Clear all Wires, the satire on foreign 
correspondents at the Garrick, is not particu- 
larly distinguished, it is boisterously amusing 
in parts; if Eight Bells, the seafaring drama at 
the Duchess, has little art, it is meaty stuff. 
Also produced during the period under 
review were Cupid and the Don, by Jules 
Romains, a thin and tedious comedy at the 
Westminster, and Sa//ly Who? which proved 
to be three acts of old-fashioned ballyhoo at 
the Westminster. 





Italy and Russia as it is in Great Britain, was 
deplored by M. Emile Drain, one of the 
delegates from Paris, but the general sense 
of the meeting was evidently more accurately 
voiced by M. Arquilliére, Dr. Oskar Eberle 
and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth who expressed 
the view that not only was the amateur actor 
performing important educational and artistic 
work, but was also assisting the Professional 
theatre from a new angle. 

To the pleasure and profit experienced by 
the delegates during their week’s stay in 
Zurich, much was contributed by the operatic 
performances given at the Stadttheater. These 
included “Tristan and Isolde,” with Dr. Felix 
Weingartner conducting, and Arthur Hon- 
neger's “Amphion” with Herr Alexander 
Moissi in the title part. The latter work 
afforded an opportunity for a display of the 
system of lantern projection of scenery which, 
on grounds of economy as well as of con- 
venience and beauty of effect, is estabiishing 
itself as an important adjunct to the art of 
operatic stage decor in Germany and else- 
where on the continent. 
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The Universal Society of the Theatre, 
founded by M. Gemier in 1925, has just con- 
cluded its Seventh Annual Conference at 
Zurich. A satisfactory number of Delegations 
took part in the Conference. Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth represented the British Section ; 
the French was headed by M. Emile Bollaert, 
Director General des Beaux-Arts, and included 
MM. Paul Gsell, Arthur Honegger and Florent 
Schmitt. From Roumania came Mme. Filotti 
of the National Theatre at Bukarest. M. 
Ladislas Medgyes represented Hungary; M. 
et Mme. de Vries, Holland; M. Hans Geiringer, 
Austria; while among the numerous Italian 
delegation was Comm. Melchiori, Secretary 
of the National Federation of Facist Stage 
Syndicates. And there were two official 
delegates from Soviet Russia. M. Treichler- 
Petua of Zurich was the admirable Chairman 
of the Congress. 

It will be seen from the above selection of 
names—the full list contains over fifty—that 
the Congress has already gone a long way 
towards achieving its main object, which is to 
promote an annual gathering of representative 
workers in the Theatre qualified to discuss such 
various stage matters as may be of interest or 
importance to the European Theatre as a 
whole. The only notable exception was 
Germany which had this year no official 
delegation, though a number of unofficial 
members were present to voice the views of 
that unfortunate group of theatre arusts who 
had been dispossessed under the rigour of the 
Nazi anti-semitic campaign. 

The French delegates sought and obtained 
a mandate to bring before the Societies of 
Authors in the various countries represented, 
the need for securing stricter safeguards for 
artistic control by authors whose plays or 
books are used for adaption for the Cinema. 
The Italian delegates spoke on the educative 
value of classical stage plays, the interchange 
of stage scenery and production, and the 
desirability of an international bulletin of the 
art of the theatre. 

The remarkable growth in the modern 
amateur theatre, which is as marked in France, 

(concluded in previous column) 
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MAX REINHARDT 
AN APPRECIATION 
By Veronica Haigh 


Lp mers Max Reinhardt first came to 
England many years ago, he conformed 
to the customs of our country and bought 
a top hat, with the result that whenever he 
got into a taxi he bumped his head on the roof. 
Herr Reinhardt now wears a bowler, but 
metaphorically speaking he continues to bump 
his head for the sake of conforming to the 
prejudices of the country he is visiting. For 
example, when he produced ““The Miracle” in 
America, to avoid giving offence to her 
Puritan population, he changed the story by 
making the nun’s adventures happen in a 
dream, and by this treatment the play lost 
much of its poignancy and spiritual significance. 

It is difficult for our critics not to imagine 
that having seen “The Miracle” they have 
witnessed Reinhardt’s last words on the 
mystery play. Unfortunately, we only get 
what we deserve, and if so many of our pro- 
ducers consider the whole duty of the drama 
is to entertain, Max Reinhardt or anybody else 
who wishes to work with them in comfort, 
must clip their wings to suit the fashionable 
feather. But perhaps it were wiser to leave 
this controversial question and consider instead, 
how it came to pass that it matters one way 
or another, whether Max Reinhardt bumps 
his head or not. 

Reinhardt was born in Presburg and made 
his first appearance in the theatre world in 
Vienna as an actor of character parts, and he 
was, it is not surprising to learn, a very fine one. 
It was while acting in a little theatre in Salz- 
burg that his worth began to be recognised, 
and in a short time he was acting in Berlin 
under the directorship of Otto Brahm. It 
would be interesting to trace the part Salzburg 
and his passionate love of her has played in 
his career, but it is not till much later that she 
reappears as an active influence. 

In 1902 while Reinhardt was still acting 
under Brahm—an impecunious player whose 
only extravagance was long cigars—he and 
a few friends started a series of little cabaret 
shows given at the Kleines Theatre after their 
evening performances. The entertainment 
was mostly humorous and they called it 
“Schall und Rauch” which I suppose can only 


be translated as “Hot Air.” This was a 
success, and soon after Reinhardt took over 
the Kleines Theatre altogether, and it was 
there he brought on that surprising series of 
plays, the presentation of which began to 
reveal his remarkable qualities as a theatrical 
producer, and his catholic capacity for ap- 
preciating, understanding and interpreting 
plays of every conceivable form and feeling. 
Here he produced Gorki, Strindberg, Wede- 
kind and Wilde; and when a little later he 
acquired the Neues Theater, he presented 
there for the first time his famous production 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Not long after he gave up the Kleines 
Theater and hired the Deutsches Theater ; 
and in 1906 he gave up the Neues Theater and 
built his little theatre the Kammerspiele. 
These two theatres, the Deutsches Theater 
and the Kammerspiele almost adjoined each 
other, and running them with a complementary 
policy of the spectacular and the intimate, he 
settled down to eight years of repertory, 
including in his programme (which was for 
the most part Shakespearean) his first Shavian 
productions—“The Doctor’s Dilemma” and 
“Major Barbara.” The former was a great 
success, but it was not until many years later, 
on account of the war, that he re-introduced 
Shaw to the Berlin Public with “Czsar and 
Cleopatra,” “Pygmalion,” ‘Misalliance” and 
“St. Joan.” 

It was during these eight years, however, 
that Reinhardt gathered round him that 
incomparable company of actors and artists, 
with which he was to revolutionise the theatre 
of his day. Of the plays he produced, his 
almost infallible insight gave him their master 
key, and so guided he bent the elements he 
worked with to his will. Scenery must be 
simplified, detail eliminated or stressed as the 
action or atmosphere of the play demanded, 
marvellous mechanical devices invented, 
lighting revolutionized, speech training studied, 
crowds manipulated to emphasize emotions 
and the whole trend of the production moulded 
to follow and reveal the individual character 
of the play. In this conscious conception of 
the rhythm and intention of a play, and his 
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corresponding direct interpretation of it, 
Reinhardt got the start of the dramatic world 
and bore the palm alone. 

Among his great company were such actors 
as Bassermann, Pallenburg, Jannings and 
Moissi ; and much could be said of the manner 
in which Reinhardt foresaw the possibilities 
of an actor in the same way as he envisaged 
the production of a play. 

Of the famous designers of the theatre who 
worked with Reinhardt during these years, 
the most important were Oskar Strnad, 
Alfred Roller, Ernst Stern and Gordon Craig. 
Professor Stern joined Reinhardt in 1906, and 
working with him for fifteen years, was 
responsible for the scenery of most of the 
great Shakespearean productions. It is rather 
interesting that Stern should be working now 
with Erik Charell at the Coliseum, for it is 
here that he and Reinhardt gave their first 
production in London—“Sumurun.” It was 
a great success, but few people know past what 
disaster Reinhardt od Stern steered their 
production on its maiden voyage in English 
waters. They had sent as they thought, full 
instructions for the construction and colouring 
of the sets to the English carpenters and scenery 
painters. But when they arrived at the Coliseum 
themselves, they found that their orders had 
been executed in such a way as to make them 
almost unrecognisable, the colouring being 
particularly disastrous. 

It must have been a moving scene :—Stern, 
his humourous face now a picture of dismay, 
and Reinhardt, his wild-cat eyes alight with 
anger and his obstreperous hair a flying signal 
of distress, tramping up and down declaring 
that it was impossible for him to work in 
such a setting! Their state indeed bordered 
on despair, till Stern was seized with a brilliant 
thought: he saw there was only one thing 
to be done, he sent out for a consignment of 
whitewash and with it they painted the entire 
setting, provided it with a black carpet, and 
the effect was hailed as a successful and 
wonderful innovation in theatrical decor ! 

“Sumurun” was the first of the great mime 
plays. And it was while Reinhardt was produc- 
ing it here, that he made arrangements for the 
staging of “The Miracle” at Olympia. Other of 
his productions in London were “Oedipus” with 
Martin Harvey, “Everyman,” and “Hamlet,” 
also with Martin Harvey. For this production 
they used Gordon Craig’s exquisite settings. 
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All these interesting activities were cut 
short however, by the outbreak of the war, 
and in his own Deutsches Theater, the wonder- 
ful company Reinhardt had co-ordinated under 
his command and welded into such an effective 
instrument for the production of plays as had 
never been known before, was disbanded, and 
the seething activity of his genius checked. 

After the war, when Reinhardt was back in 
Berlin, he was unable to resume to the full his 
repertory work there. He was soon however, 
engaged on his vast scheme of building the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus. In this theatre were 
to be presented the great spectacular plays, 
and the architecture was such that a new 
relationship between actors and audience 
could be established. Reinhardt had long 
been experimenting with this idea in his 
productions of “The Miracle,” “Danton,” 
“Everyman,” and Oedipus.” His aim was 
to present the vast, the universal, and to break 
down the existing barriers between actors and 
audience. This idea was typified in his pro- 
duction of “Oedipus” at the Schumann 
Circus. The main action took place in the 
arena, and the chorus mingled with the 
spectators, identifying them with the action 
and permeating them with the spirit of the play. 
By this means Reinhardt sought to establish 
a spiritual unity in the theatre, unknown since 
the days of miracle and pageant plays. 

To this end the Grosses Schauspielhaus, the 
theatre of the five thousand, was built. But 
whether it was from the difficulty of securing 
players, or the fact that Reinhardt’s tremendous 
organisation had been so completely put out 
of action by the war, or perhaps to some more 
subtle psychological reason—it remains that this 
great venture was a failure. Reinhardt was 
courageous enough to admit it; he renounced 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus, and turning to 
Salzburg and the Festivals, found a new 
medium for the attainment of his ideals for 
the theatre. 

If Salzburg was to prove a new medium 
for the expression of his art, it is also true that 
his ideals themselves were changing ; for in 
many of his wonderful productions there he 
has sought in a union with the Church, to 
exalt the spirit of the drama, and restore it 
by that means to an overflowing vitality. 
These productions included the performance 
of Calderon’s “The Theatre of the World” 
below the high altar of the Collegienkirche, 
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MAX REINHARDT 


Max Mell’s “Apostle Play” and Hofmanns- 
thal’s version of “Everyman,” performed every 
year in the Cathedral Square. 

This presentation of “Everyman” is for 
many a spiritual experience of real significance. 
Whether the production alone is responsible 
for this it is Siecult to say, but much of its 
value is due to the fact that Reinhardt has made 
the fullest possible use of the beautiful sur- 
roundings and their existing atmosphere, 
thereby achieving such rare harmony of mood 
and matter that he puts the actor in a position 
of almost unprecedented advantage for the 
expression of his art. 

It seems to me that this treatment is typical 
of his production of a mystery play. By using 
all the natural and artificial resources at his 
command, he seeks to stir our sympathies and 
draw our thoughts—attuning them by subtle 
means to the right mood. And then, building 
us the cathedral and pointing us the way to 
the spirit as it were, through the material, 
he gives it to his actors and to us to supply the 
final essence of the spirit itself, which alone 
can fire the whole with life. 

The result of this treatment has often been 
so very successful that one must seem ungrate- 
ful in wishing that having given us so much 
he should give us more. But it is the law of 
high achievement that from the great things 
men do, still greater shall be expected of them, 
and I cannot help wondering what the result 
would be if instead of using Religion as an 
expression of Art, Reinhardt should use Art 
as an expression of Religion. One thing is 
certain, that were he to do this, and the pos- 
sibility of it would depend on what claims 
Religion has on Max Reinhardt, the world 
would profit by a revival in the theatre of her 
most honourable privilege, that of instructing 
and inspiring the lives of men, 

On Max Reinhardt’s future it would be 
interesting to speculate. Owing to the Nazi 
Regime he has given up his Berlin enterprises 
altogether, and it seems likely that other 
countries will benefit, for already he has 
consented to produce “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in Florence at the end of 
May, and again in Oxford for the O.U.D.S. 
And we hope it will not be long before London 
has the opportunity of continuing the acquaint- 
ance with his work which was renewed last 
year with the productions of two such differ- 
ent plays as “Helen” and “The Miracle.” 


A SPANISH “MYSTERY” 
By Winifred Paynter 


few Mystery Play performed in Elche, 
in the south-east of Spain, on the 14th and 
15th of August every year, is perhaps the 
most interesting of its kind. It goes back to 
the eleventh century, and has been performed 
regularly year after year for generations. 
The language of the play is a strange mixture 
of Low Latin, the Valencian dialect and Arabic, 
which makes it difficult for the uninitiated 
to understand. The accompanying music 
probably dates from the fifteenth century, 
though there are some who claim that it is 
contemporaneous with the Py. 

During the two days of the performance, 
which takes place in the afternoon, the Cath- 
edral of Santa Maria is transformed into a 
theatre. A large stage is erected under the 
dome, and the dome is covered with a canvas 
representing Heaven. Behind this canvas 
is a strong wooden platform, with pulleys and 
ropes that play an important part in the evolu- 
tion of the Mystery. 

However hot the weather, the Cathedral 
is crowded to overflowing on the 14th and 
15th of August. Foreigners from all parts 
of the world are there, and peasants from the 
neighbouring districts come with their families, 
carrying food carefully wrapped up in news- 
papers, and when all is over picnic in friendly 
groups, scattered throughout the sacred edifice, 
without a hint of irreverence. For the 
foreigner the interest aroused by the peasants 
with their sunburnt faces and picturesque 
costumes is almost as great as that caused by 
the play. 

The Mystery is performed very simply. 
It falls into two parts; the Vespra or death 
of the Virgin, and the Festa or Assumption 
and Coronation. 

On the first day various places on the stage 
represent the Garden of Gethsemane, Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. The Virgin, 
accompanied by the two Maries and some 
angels, appears seeking her Son. They sing 
at the various holy places, then the Virgin 
feels that her strength is failing and rests 
on a bed. From above a large pomegranate 
is lowered to the sound of music. It opens 
and discovers a child dressed as an angel, 
who greets the Virgin, and tells her that she 
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is expected in Heaven. The Virgin expresses 
a wish to see the apostles once more. They 
come and kneel round her bed, singing while 
she expires. The heavens open once again 
and angels descend, and then ascend bearing 
a small image representing the soul of the 
Virgin. This ends the Vestra. 

On the second day the two Maries, angels, 
and all the apostles except St. Thomas sing 
before going in procession to the tomb, 
into which the image of the Virgin is lowered. 
(This image is borne round the streets of Elche 


“MYSTERY” 


on the morning of August 15th). Above 
appears a vision of the Trinity, and then the 
sacred image begins to rise. A curious inter- 
ruption takes place at this moment. St. 
Thomas returns from a journey, and enters 
by the west door, pushing his way through the 
crowds of spectators until he catches sight 
of the Virgin. A pomegranate descends from 
the cupola, opens and reveals an angel, who 
meets the Virgin in mid-air and places a crown 
on her head to a triumphal burst of music. 
This ends the Festa. 


THE AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHT 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FESTIVAL 
ORIGINAL-PLAY COMPETITION 


By W. A. Darlington 


b  fepnaet I announced my award in the 
Original Play Competition at the Old 
Vic, I did so without comment on the 
individual entries. I had no guarantee that 
any of the authors, or any members of the 
societies which had entered these plays, were 
in the audience. I therefore felt that it would 
be better to wait, and put my comments in 
a form that would be sure to reach the parties 
most interested. 

All that I did permit myself was a remark 
that the entries this year were of a rather higher 
standard than usual. This is true. But I 
confess that I should like to see their standard 
much higher still. 

The National Festival of Community Drama 
ought to be a splendid practice ground for 
coming professional playwrights. Whether 
it will turn out to be so, time will show; but 
I have never yet felt, when judging the entries, 
that I was being privileged to play midwife 
to Genius. 

The fault may lie with me, Iknow. Genius 
in its embryonic stages sometimes looks very 
unimpressive. But there are certain qualities 
in the dramatist’s make-up which I have learnt 
to consider fundamental, and I seldom find 
these qualities strongly marked in the work 
of amateur writers. 

The three essential ingredients in every play 
are plot, character and dialogue (I put them 
in that order not because I regard it as their 
order of importance, but because in that order 
the dramatist must deal with them). 
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Now where, in these three ingredients 
are we to look for originality, individuality, 
or freshness of treatment ? 

Obviously, a silly thing toask! The answer 
is, in any, or all three. I will therefore amend 
my question. To which of these ingredients 
are we to look for the kind of originality, 
individuality or freshness that really matters ? 

Not to plot. Anybody can think out a 
plot that is original, but most such plots are 
unworkable or extravagant. Besides, even a 
really good new plot goes for nothing if it 
is amateurishly handled, whereas the oldest 
plots in the world are perpetually renewing 
their youth at the touch of new masters. 

To character then? Yes, certainly, to 
character most of all. Personally, I believe 
that a dramatist who can draw character need 
trouble his head very little about anything 
else. If his people are alive, they will make 
even an aged plot seem fresh, and will of 
themselves speak good dialogue. But the 
“if” here is enormous (it is almost as though 
one were to say, “If you are a good dramatist 
you will of course write good plays.’’) 

How much, then, does dialogue matter ? 
Of itself, very little. Good dialogue is the 
expression of good character-drawing, and 
flows naturally from it. This is a fact very 
little understood by amateur writers. They 
too often attempt to galvanize dead characters 
into an appearance of life by forcing sprightly 
dialogue into their mouths. The effect, partic- 
ularly in plays intended to be funny, is appalling. 


























THE AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHT 


These are my personal beliefs, in the light 
of which I examine the plays submitted for 
an adjudication. But since the plays are of 
widely different kinds, I do not attempt to 
make them all conform to any fixed standard. 
My aim is to ask myself three questions con- 
cerning each play. These are (1) What is 
this author trying to do? (2) How far is it 
worth doing ? and (3) How well has he done 
it ? 

There is only one condition fixed for the 
author who enters for this competition. He 
is to write a play which shall tell its tale and 
develop its characters completely in 40 minutes 
or so. First, then, he must arrange his story 
into a plot that will conform to that limit, or, 
failing that, choose a new story. No author 
has much chance who fails to observe this 
simple rule, yet every year I receive ill- 
considered attempts to cram a quart into a 
pintpot. 

Among this year’s entries were two— 
“Scarlet Flamingo,” by Lilian Smee, and 
“N. or M.” by Harold Graham—which would 
have been strongly in the running for the 
prize if their authors had had more sense of 
proportion. Both stories were too big for 
a 40-minute play. Miss Smee’s, in particular, 
is a theme that needed elbow-room. She 
introduces us to a famous novelist, his quiet 
wife, his clever family, and shows us how 
the children’s promise is being overshadowed 
by the father’s assured greatness. Meanwhile, 
the father himself is much disturbed by the 
success of a new novelist with a book called 
“Scarlet Flamingo” ; he is, in fact, childishly 
jealous—but the real reason of his disturbance 
is that the new book is of a kind utterly different 
from his own writing, and he is afraid of 
falling out of the popular favour. 

A young journalist arrives, who has dis- 
covered that the book is by some member of 
the novelist’s family. He looks into the eyes 
of each in turn, reads the character of each in a 
flash, and guesses that the writer of the novel 
is the quiet wife. He does not give her away, 
however ; and the play closes with his promise 
to her to abandon a journalistic “scoop” and 
keep her secret, for her husband’s sake. 

Now, this story is completely unsuitable 
for a 40-minute play. To outline so many 
characters, and establish such a complicated 
psychological situation, in itself demands more 
space than Miss Smee has at her disposal. 


Consequently, half way through, the whole 
affair becomes utterly incredible. 

We ask ourselves : 

(1) Why on earth an established novelist 
should be drive into paroxysms by the 
success of another writer in a different style. 
Did J. B. Priestley, for instance, consider 
himself down and out when Charles Morgan 
published “Portrait in a Mirror” ? 

(2) How the newspaper discovered that 
“Scarlet Flamingo” was written by a member 
of the author’s family, without discovering 
by which member. 

(3) What possessed Miss Smee to think 
that so crude a device as the clairvoyant 
reporter could fail to make nonsense of her 
play. The old classical device of bringing 
down a god from a machine to round things 
off was a miracle of plausibility compared with 
this. 

All the same, Miss Smee has a certain gift 
for character-drawing. If she had invented 
a three-act plot with this theme and these 
characters, and had worked the thing out 
properly instead of contenting herself with a 
surprise ending (which is no surprise, by the 
way, for I guessed who had written “Scarlet 
Flamingo” on Page 2 of her manuscript) 
she might have written a good play. It 
depends on her staying power over the longer 
distance. 

A similar judgment is to be passed on 
“N. or M.”, though here the character- 
drawing goes for little and it is the actual 
incidents which become difficult to believe 
because there is no room to develop them 
properly. 

“King’s Son, Churl’s Son,” by Jane Cran, 
to which I gave the prize, steers admirably 
clear of this defect. The story, an imaginary 
episode in the life of Prince Rupert, is exactly 
right for 40 minutes of action. The four 
characters are clearly seen and well defined. 
The period is well suggested, and the dialogue 
sticks to the point. 

Many of these qualities are to be found in 
“Storm Island,” by James G. Herries, which 
is the second best of the batch. This is, 
indeed, an extremely capable piece of work, 
standing as high as, or even higher than, any 
of the others as a piece of craftmanship. But 
there is, in plot, characters and dialogue, a 
touch of the commonplace. These people 
are not shemselves in the sense that Mrs. Cran’s 
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characters are. As for the story, of a fairy 
visitant to a Highland castle who carries the 
young laird in an elfin boat to an island not 
to be seen by ordinary eyes, I have read it 
or its counterpart a hundred times, Mr. 
Harries should avoid Barrie-and-water. 
There was promising work in “Clown Inter- 
lude” by Wilfrid Howe-Nurse, though I have 
a feeling that this business of clowns and 
circuses is being overdone. So, by the way, 
is fantasy. After reading the four or five 
fantastic plays in this year’s batch I own to a 
wish that amateur authors would leave this 
field to the professionals. More than any 
other form of writing, fantasy needs the light 


LETTERS TO 


PROPAGANDA v. DRAMA. 
Sir, 

In a recent review of plays in Drama I saw it stated 
that a propaganda play pe not be treated as drama. 
Why not? My last ‘peace’ play was produced here 
twice in our theatre (holding 1,000) and at the second 
performance hundreds were turned away. It was 
received with immense enthusiasm. 

Would a play that was not ‘drama’ attract and hold 
a large mixed audience ? Would propaganda without 
dramatic power produce such an effect? And where 
is the true line to be drawn ? Is not Eseryman Drama, 
and Dr. Faustus and A Message from Mars and The 
Sign of the Cross and most of Shaw’s plays ? 

Yours truly, 
Mary E. PENDERED. 


Redwell, 
Wellingborough. 
“WITHIN THE LAW.” 
Dear Sir, 


It has been brought to our notice that certain Amateur 
Societies are performing the plays “Within the Law” 
and “Pair and Warmer” without our permission, we 
having the sole and exclusive performing rights of 
both these plays for Great Britain. 

We of course, naturally, do not make any insinuations 
whatsoever against the integrity of these Societies 
who have played either of these shows during the 
last few years, as they would of course assume that 
providing they paid their fees to whomsover demanded 
them, they had fulfilled their obligations. 

The — of this letter however, is to ask you if 
you would be good enough to give notice in your 
monthly journal “Drama” to the effect that we hold 
the sole and exclusive performing rights and informing 
those interested to communicate direct with us. 

Yours faithfully, 
per pro. W. Foster HorsFiz.p, Lrp., 
. Foster HorsFievp. 
40, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 
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touch and the simplicity which come from 
experience and the knowledge what to put 
in and what to leave out. 

Of one play in this class, I confess that 
after two readings I could make nothing. 
At a third attempt, I formed a theory why 
the characters did what they didand said what 
they said, which began to give some sort of 
meaning to the whole. Even so, my inter- 
pretation is conjectural and incomplete. The 
play is called “And Five Were Foolish,” 
and I expect that from the author’s point of 
view I make a sixth. But to my mind, an 
orgy of symbolism such as this has no place 
on the stage. It is purely a literary form. 


THE EDITOR 


CRITICISM v. COMPARISON 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Bourne’s delightful letter should hearten all 
those who thought that criticism was a matter for 
learned men and was supposed to entail some academic 
knowledge. They need not hesitate now to place 
Dr. Bottomley with the Immortals because it was “a 
far, far better thing he did,”’ and if they read Mr. Bourne’s 
own playlets they can supplement a lively appreciation 
of his sense of humour with praise (garnered from their 
“inherent and developed critical faculty”) for his 
determination to “set out to do a good thing.”” The 
emphasis is entirely mine because the phrase reminds 
me irresistably of “1066 AND ALL THAT.” 

But from dullness or what not, I fail to comprehend 
the gist of all Mr. Bourne’s excellent advice. My 
previous letter argued the justice of comparing plays. 
It did not question the adjudicator’s competency, the 
texture of silk or competitive play-writing. I should 
be sorry if anyone interpreted me as _ being 
interested in these matters. I should be sorry too if 
they thought I ought to know something about the 
insides of adjudicator’s minds before I broached the 
subject of comparative criticism. I never was much 
good either at anatomy or at thought reading. Unless 
you correct me, Mr. Editor, I shall harbour a strong 
suspicion that Mr. Bourne has answered none of my 


questions. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. E. Mrpp.eprrcu. 
This correspondence must now cease, though we may return 


to the topic of the comparative method of criticism in a later 
number.— Editor. 








The British Drama League Library, Hy sang with 
the Costume Department, will be closed for cleaning 
and re-conditioning from August 1st—z28th, during 
which period the issue of books and costumes will be 
suspended. “Drama” is not published in August or 
September. 
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bye summary of League accounts printed 
on another page of this issue will remind 
our readers that another Drama League year 
is over, and we already begin to look forward 
to the activities of the next. The most import- 
ant fixture for the Autumn will be the Annual 
Conference to be held this year at Edinburgh, 
during the last week-end in October, by the 
kind invitation of the Edinburgh Committee 
of the Scottish Community Drama Association. 
This will be the first occasion on which an 
official visit has been paid by the Drama League 
to Scotland, and we are confident that the 
opportunity will be seized by a large number 
of English members to visit the Scottish 
Capital and to renew or make acquaintance 
with our Scottish friends. An unusually 
attractive programme is being drawn up, 
particulars of which we hope to circulate 
before the end of this month. Meanwhile 
please note the date of the Conference— 
Friday, October 27th to Monday, October 
30th, 


Now is the season of Pageants and Pageant 
Plays, and this year there have been more of 
them than ever, and better ones too, if only 
because of Mr. Sydney Carroll’s splendid 
venture of Shakespeare performances in 
Regents Park, and the O.U.D.S. production 
of ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Oxford, 
with Prof. Reinhardt for Producer. The 
“Dream” in Regents Park was followed by 
an admirable production of “As You Like It,” 
while the loveliness of the Oxford “Dream” 
is attested by all who have seen it. Other 
notable events have been the Pageant of the 
Stars at Hampstead, the Greenwich Naval 
Pageant, the Shoreditch Festival commemor- 
ating Shakespeare’s connection with that 
Borough, and last but not least, Dr. Bottomley’s 
magnificent “Acts of St. Peter” as given in 
the Cathedral at Exeter. 


a 


It has been suggested that there is a demand 
for practical instruction by experts in the 
technical side of amateur dramatic work, such 
as the making and painting of scenery, lighting 
sets, costumes, masks, properties (including 
such items as wings, wigs, weapons, wimples 
and wind machines), also diction and make-up. 
We contemplate running an evening Course 
dealing with these subjects in London during 
the Autumn, and we should be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who would welcome 
sucha Course. Correspondents are particularly 
requested to tell us if the second week in 
November would be a convenient date, and 
at the same time to indicate which of the 
above-mentioned subjects would specially 
interest them. Replies should be addressed 
to the Schools Organiser, British Drama 
League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.z. 


a 


The “Compagnie des Quinze” is again 
in London, at Wyndham’s Theatre, and 
during the first week in July will be presenting 
a play new to London, “Lanceurs de Graines” 
by M. Jean Giono. “Loire” was also a 
first production, and proved a fine vehicle for 
displaying the exquisite virtuosity of this 
remarkable company. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“An Introduction to Tudor Drama.” By Frederick 
S. Boas. Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d. 

“Three Moliére Plays.” Adapted by F. Anstey. 
Milford, 7s. 6d. 

“The Acts of St. Peter.” By Gordon Bottomley. 
Constable, 3s. 6d. 

“The Lord of Death.” By Marguerite Allotte de la 
~—. Translated by Louis N. Parker, Longmans, 
48 


“Three Plays and a Plaything.” By Stephen King- 
Hall. Nicholson & Watson, 6s. 

“Apparitions.” By Jack B. Yeats. Cape, 6s. 

“Undercurrents.” By Ross Hills. Walpole Press, 


s. 6d. 
: “‘Agatha’s Heaven.” By Jan Stewer. Herbert 
Jenkins, 3s. 6d. 

“Progress Means—?”” By E. A. Vasey. Wilding 
& Son, 1s. 

“Alban of Verulamium.” By M. Creagh-Henry. 
S.P.C.K., 1s. 

“Eleventh Hour.” By Antony Armstrong. 
London Play Co., 1s. 

“Vocal Disorders.”” By Edgar T. Evetts. Dent & 
Sons, 3s. 6d. 


D®. Boas follows up his “Introduction to the 
Reading of Shakespeare” with an “Introduction 
to Tudor Drama.” Medwall, Rastell, Heywood and 
Udall are dealt with as well as Lyly, Kyd, Bale, Marlowe, 
Peele, Greene and others. The book gains in interest 
as it develops. Dr. Boas is an adept at painting vivid 
ictures of Tudor life and manners, and the reader, 
senna little conversant with the problems and 
controversies of the period, will enjoy the glimpses 
into the lives and adventures of dramatists whose 
work, with the great exception of Marlowe, is still 
mainly the delight of antiquarians and historians. 

Mr. Anstey gives us more of his excellent 
adaptations from Moliére—‘Tartufe,’’ “Scapin the 
Trickster,” and ““The School for Wives.” Each 
one is divided into the normal three acts of the English 
stage, and in “Tartufe” more alterations than is usual 
even with Mr. Anstey have taken place—all with the 
desire to present Moliére in an attractive and amusing 
form, and to remove as much as ible the atmosphere 
of dry scholasticism which still surrounds his plays 
in this country. That the attempt is again successful, 
no one who reads the book can doubt. 

“The Acts of St. Peter” is a Cathedral Festival play 
written by Dr. Gordon Bottomley for the Octo-Cen- 

Celebrations of the Consecration of Exeter 
Cathedral, and performed in the nave of that Cathedral 
on June 27th. Grave, uncompromising, architectural 
in its essence, with noble choruses and austerely powerful 
scenes, it has none of the sugariness or sentimentality 
of modern religious drama. Many of the episodes are 
handled with an intensity and sense of character and 
situation which of a new access of strength and 

p of dramatic significence on the part of the poet. 
tho written for Exeter, there is no reason why 
it should not be performed elsewhere, especially as 
some of the scenes were omitted from the first pro- 
duction. Its beauty and originality should not be 
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coutont to = pnd one ie. “The Lord o 
” in w e Fren , Marguerite 
Allote de la Fujye has aatit Ub ante of the 
Centurion and St. Veronica, has been translated by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker. It treats of some of the incidents 
in “The Acts of St. Peter” but with a very different 
vision. Nevertheless, despite the reliance on an 
overflowing emotionalism which obscures rather than 
reveals the immensity of the issues involved, the play 
is striking, and should certainly be useful for ambitious 
societies in search of plays for Passiontide. 

Commander King-Hall offers, not without a touch 
of patronage, his ‘Three Plays and a Plaything”’ to the 
amateurs, and it would be interesting to see them 
tackling these plays in which amusing dialogue is 
combined with a strong sense of character and an 
unusually vivid apprehension of the uselessness of 
war and other futile attempts to solve world problems. 
The plays are not easy, and the one most suitable for 
amateurs, ““The Republican Princess,” is by no means 
the best. ““The Second Generation,” although much 
better, would be an exacting task to produce, and even 
the author admits that “‘B. J. One,” with its tremendous 

ird act, requires expert assistance. But lack of 
courage is not a characteristic either of the author 
of these plays nor of the movement to which he, more 
or less, dedicates them. “‘Apparitions’’ is the title of 
a book of extraordinary plays by Mr. Jack B. Yeats. 
They should, we are cold, be tied together by music, 
and the author gives us some illustrations showing 
possible stage treatment. All of which appears to be 
a joke, and the plays themselves, despite grim moments, 
may also be jokes, but actually they resemble far more 
a species of delirium—and although delirium is inter- 
esting, it is rarely amusing and still more rarely does it 
make satisfactory plays. ‘Undercurrents” by Mr. 
Ross Hills, is an interesting study of commercial 
trickery, wavering uncertainly between comedy and 
tragedy until the end when tragedy takes full possession. 
There is practically no deviation from the main theme, 
and the atmosphere is as northern as the characters, 
some of whom are well drawn. It is possible that 
thirty or forty years ago “‘Agatha’s Heaven” might 
have been considered a good play. It speaks somewhat 
for our progress since then that this crudely written 
play about a lady of “refinement and culture, delicately 

rought up” who makes a success of a tea garden and 
later of an hotel for the best people, and yet remains 
a perfect lady whose heaven in not the hotel but the 
heart of a middle-aged bachelor, contains so many un- 
believable and preposterous pas: and situations that 
its publication is almost as astonishing as the play itself. 

The first of the three one-act plays on the list, ““Pro- 
gress Means—?,” was produced at the Shrewsbury 
Drama Festival this year. It is an interesting piece in 
which the problems produced by our increasingly mech- 
anized civilization are shown both in the setting, which 
on one side represents the house of a wealthy manufact- 
urer and on the other a working class kitchen, and in 
the dialogue, which, as might be expected, abounds in 
violent contrasts. Although the ending is, of necessity, 
inconclusive and the convention adopted not without 
its difficulties, it is a powerful little study with definite 
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dramatic value. ‘Alban of Verulamium”’ is a tiny play 
pet the martyrdom of St. Alban, suitable for pod sad 
performance. ‘Those societies who may consider its 
roduction worth while will find the simple construction 
Pelpful “Eleventh Hour” is one more play in which 
the Pie and misery of war is demonstrated, this 
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time with an Armistice Day background. 

“Vocal Disorders, Their Cause and Cure,” is a 
remedial book for speakers, singers, teachers, and 
clergymen. The author from the outset is careful to 
strike an optimistic note, and without doubt many 
of the remedies described will be found useful. 


THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE 
& ITS SHAKESPEAREAN RECORD 


By Vernon Gardner 


‘ o production on June 19th of the three 
parts of “Henry VI” at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, marked a unique accom- 
plishment, for the Norwich Players have now 
ptesented the whole of Shakespeare in one 
theatre. This has never before been done 
by one company under the same producer, 
and the achievement is made doubly interesting 
by the fact that every production has had to 
pay its way. 

The Norwich Players started in a very small 
way. They were formed, without a penny 
of capital, in 1911, and consisted of a group 
of ten people whose aim it was to produce plays 
that they knew would otherwise never be seen 
in Norwich. Their founder was Nugent 
Monck, already recognized in London as a 
brilliant producer, but neverallowed to produce 
the plays he wanted because they had no com- 
mercial value, and now in the drawing room of 
his Elizabethan house the first performances 
were given. They included such plays as “The 
World and the Child,” 21d other Medieval 
mysteries. By degrees some of the eighty or 
so people who saw these productions invited 
the Players to give others in their own houses 
or gardens, which led in turn to performances 
in various halls in Norwich, also to a production 
of “Job” at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, so that in this way their fame gradually 
spread throughout the town. By 1914 they 
had attained sufficient standing to open a 
theatre of their own which was known as the 
Musick House, and was the smallest public 
theatre in England. Various plays were 
presented there, including Shakespeare and 
Moliere, and a regular audience was beginning 
to come and see them, when the war started, 
and put a stop to any further activities. But 
in 1919 the Musick House was re-opened, 


and performances given there regularly. 
It was not long before audiences became too 
large for the tiny theatre, and a larger one 
was contemplated. 

Thus, in 1921, the Maddermarket came 
into being. The building, which is in an 
attractive alley, and has a spacious courtyard 
outside it, began, in the eighteenth century, 
as a Catholic church; subsequently it became 
a baking powder factory, and after that a 
Salvation Army barracks. Now it was con- 
verted into an Elizabethan playhouse; that 
is to say, a stage was added, containing a 
canopy and a balcony. “As You Like It” was 
chosen as the first production, and with it 
the theatre was formally opened in September, 
1921 by W. B. Yeats. 

The idea of an Elizabethan playhouse did 
not arise simply out of a desire to be different, 
nor as an object of antiquarian interest. On 
the contrary, if the whole of Shakespeare was 
to be presented, and this was the ideal which 
inspired the theatre, it could obviously be 
accomplished most easily on the type of stage 
for which he wrote it. That they were right 
in this decision has been steadily proved ever 
since, for the scenes can be played alternately 
on the front and the back, so that, except for 
one interval in the middle, the performance 
is continuous. The result is a refreshing 
briskness, and this, together with the proximity 
of the actors to the audience, makes a play of 
Shakespeare’s a far more live thing than it 
usually is. For, by having no footlights, and 
by playing scenes on the apron stage, the 
actors and the audience are brought together, 
and an effect of spontaniety that is so often 
lacking in a proscenium theatre, particularly 
in a production of Shakespeare, is given to 
the performance. 
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But, quite apart from this, an Elizabethan 
theatre, having already been tested at the 
Musick House, was regarded as far and away 
the most practical for a company whose 
repertory was to be constant and varied. 
For the structure of the building, consisting 
of the canopy with its two — the balcony 
at the back and two windows and doors at 
the sides, provides a most useful permanent 
setting, with the result that for each new pro- 
duction the stage has only to be decorated, 
and not built up entirely afresh each time. 
This does not mean, however, that a complete 
transformation cannot be affected, for by 
covering the side windows either with flats 
or curtains, or masking in the balcony, or 
building arches under it, an entire and often 
surprising change of scene is made. 


The canopy is very tall in proportion with 
the rest, and this prevents the stage ever looking 
overcrowded, for the actors are invariably 
subservient to their surroundings. It also 
adds great dignity to the settings, and particu- 
larly effective use was made of it recently in 
the setting for “Oedipus Rex,” which consisted 
of a huge palace doorway in the centre, with 
dark blue curtains drawn to it, and steps outside 
it. Within the doorway was a black void 
from which the characters appeared. This 
was one of the best settings I have ever seen, 
and one of the simplest. 


The principal success of the Maddermarket 
lies probably in the fact that it started with a 
definite policy, namely, to produce plays 
that had literary as well as dramatic value, 
and has strictly adhered to it ever since. The 
standard has never been lowered for the sake 
of presenting a purely popular play in order 
to make up a deficiency on an unpopular one, 
and audiences are, therefore, steady and 
reliable. Shakespeare and Sheridan are the 
most consistently popular dramatists, but 
performances of plays by such modern authors 
as Chekhov, Pirandello, Jules Romain and 
Beatrice Mayor, which for some reason or 
other have never had long runs in London, 
have done exceedingly well. The one hope 
for the theatre, when it is in competition with 
the cinema, is to have a distinct policy, and 
so long as that policy includes chiefly the 
production of the classics, it stands on ground 
entirely its own. 
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WELSH FESTIVAL 


When the new Welsh Area was formed at the begin- 
ning of the present season it was realised that special 
diffeul ties existed as parts of the Area produced plays 
in Welsh only while there were numerous Societies 
which were Bi-Lingual. In order to enable all to play 
under Festival conditions it was decided to pl, wo 
under the auspices of the League a Festival for Welsh 
Plays to be played in Welsh. rd Howard de Walden 
who is always ready to assist the development of the 
Drama Movement in the Principality came forward 
and gave a Trophy to the Area for this special compet- 
ition. In spite of the fact that the idea was entirely 
new and that time for organisation was limited, a 
very interesting Festival has been conducted. Pre- 
liminary Festivals were conducted in North and South 
Wales and the two winning Teams in each Division 
appeared in the Final at Aberystwyth on Whit Monday. 
The services of the well-known young Welsh Play- 
wright and Actor, Mr. Emlyn Williams had been 

as adjudicator, but we were unfortunate in that 
he was compelled to withdraw on account of the 
fact that he is _ in “Wild Decembers.” 

Mr. Powell ab of Wrexham adjudicated in 
place of Mr. Williams and placed the Finalists in the 
following order :— 

1. Mardy D.S. in “Y Potsier.” 2. Trecynon D.S. 
in “Canwyllbrenni’r Esgob.” 3. Penmaenmawr in 
“Y Tad,” Act 2. 4. Pwllheli in “Tir na Nog.” 

The Trophy was presented to the Mardy Players by the 
Mayor of Aberystwyth. 
SCHOOL DRAMA IN MANCHESTER 


When the present Head Master, Mr. Trevor Dennis, 
was appointed some thirteen years ago to the 
Hulme Grammer School, Manchester, he instituted 
Tuesday afternoon entertainments, and, while these 
frequently take the form of lectures or concerts, most 
of the programme is devoted to plays. These per- 
formances, which begin early in October and continue, 
each Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, till the end of 
the Lent term, are not the work of any dramatic 
section, but engage the interest and attention of the 
whole school. Nor is the stage held throughout the 
season by a few picked players of proved “ability, for 
that would defeat the whole object of these shows ; 
as every form has its opportunity of presenting a play, 
so every one of the 500 on has his chance playing 
a part or, at least, of being really interested. 
plays are generally given under the guidance of a 
master, but it has hetpenst that a boy of the upper 
school has acted as producer, and, on occasion, a 
playwright has been found among the seniors: it is 
interesting to note here that the youngest form, Lower I, 
always write their own play under the guidance of 
their form master. Limited as they are by time, these 
Tuesday performances are confined to one-act plays 
and range from the grimmest tragedy to the most 
frivolous farce ; these plays are chosen from the works 
of writers of known merit, whilst occasionally scenes 
from such authors as Shakespeare and Sheridan are 
adapted to fit the time of a one-act play. In addition 
to these Tuesday one-act performances, the school 

ives two longer plays, one at Christmas and the other 
yarns Lent term, each running for three nights. 
Thus, all told, every season for the past twelve years, 
this school has produced some fifteen to twenty plays. 














ANNY BOALTH IN HER 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


A COMPETITION FOR ORIGINAL PLAYS. 


The Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Division 
of the British Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival will hold a Festival at the People’s Theatre, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on November 11th, 1933 at which 
there will be presented three or four entirely new 
one-act plays. Authors are invited to submit one-act 
plays for production in this Festival. All plays sub- 
mitted must comply with the conditions formulated 
by the Committee and must be in the hands of the 
Registrar by September 1st next. All plays received 

ill be submitted to the adjudication of three readers, 
and the three or four plays adjudged to be the best 
will be produced anonymously at the Festival by 
Dramatic Societies affiliated with the British Drama 


+ object of the ating : —— n 
(a) to encourage authors, enabling them to see 
their plays porduced. . 

(b) to encourage the writing of original one-act 

lays suitable for presentation at the British Drama 

ague Community Theatre Festival. 

MSS. must be in the hands of the Committee by 
September 1st, and the conditions of the Competition 
can be obtained, together with Entrance Forms, on 
application to the Festival Director, Mr. Herbert 
J. Scott, People’s Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE 


The Annual Meeting of the Northern Drama Lea 
was held in the Central Hall, Rosemary Street, Belfast, 
on May 5th at 8 o’clock p.m. 

The President, Mr. McWilliams, conducted with 
his customary skill the business Meeting, and, after 
the election of Office Bearers, stated that it was the one 
desire of the League to be intellectually and aesthet- 
ically safe, and not necessarily financially safe. 

A Play was staged by Christie Gilbert, which was 
enthusiastically received by the members, who are 
justly proud of his reputation gained after the production 
“The Stocking.” 

The lady members provided tea under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Gaffikin. 


CURTAIN PLAYERS, BLACKHEATH (STAFFS). 


From Stratford-on-Avon to Blackheath (Staffs.) is 
not such a far cry as the crow flies, but those who 
know the Black Country will appreciate that on many 
counts the places are poles apart. It is therefore the 
more surprising to find a band of Shakespearean 
enthusiasts anonymously producing Shakespeare’s 
plays in the midst of these smoking stacks and frowning 
furnaces. They have already put on a short version 
of “The Winter’s Tale,” and a ail, two hour version of 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” 

On April 6th, the Curtain Players presented a “‘non- 
stop” version of ““The Merchant of Venice,”’ and held 
their audience for over three hours under the spell of 
the magic lines which make light of such handicaps 
as the lapse of three hundred years, an inadequate 
stage, and a queer mixture of accents. 


This last fault was, to some extent, unavoidable, as 
any producer who has endeavoured to eradicate Black 
Country accents in the course of a production will 
tealise. While some of the cast flung di ion to the 
winds, and pronounced their lines in hearty Midland 
tones, others made a vain attempt to capture the more 
conventional delivery of the producer and one or two 
lady members of the cast. 

The costumes and mise-en-scene were designed by 
the producer, and made by members of the company. 
All were excellent, and must have occasioned hours of 
careful thought, which was amply repaid. The effec- 
tive stage setting was well lighted and very cleverly 
used, and the producer must also take ouk for the 
smoothness of the whole production, which was 
judiciously cut where necessary. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 


An interesting new growth of drama has taken place 
in the mining areas of Durham and Northumberland 
during the last two years. As a result of a grant of 
money from the Carnegie Trust Fund a dramatic 
organiser and producer was appointed in November, 
1931, for the purpose of creating acting groups in pit 
villages and towns. Eight such groups have come 
into existence, mostly composed for men and women 
who had done no acting before. 

From the first most of the groups tackled really big 
plays, involving crowd scenes. “The Showing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet” proved a good starter for three of 
the groups, and the very live crowd which plays so 
important a part in that play has probably never been 
better portrayed. A dramatic version of “Oliver 
Twist,” specially written for the purpose, has been the 
introduction to drama for four groups, the strong 

ers and situations being greatly to the taste of 
layers and audiences. One Bill Sykes, after playi 
is part most effectively each evening, wl ow 
straight to his “shift” in the pit, beginning at midnight. 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“Peer Gynt” and “Androcles and the Lion” have been 
some others of these community productions. 

The artistic standard has been very high. Difficulties 
of quite inadequate stages have been overcome sur- 
prisingly well. The preliminary financial grant has 
enabled each group to be equipped from the outset 
with the essentials of a good front curtain and stage 
hangings. Costumes of real beauty and _ historical 
accuracy have been made by the women of the groups 
at very small cost. For “The Merchant of Venice” 
a Workmen’s Club hall was transformed into an 
Elizabethan theatre with inner stage and apron stage, 
the play being performed as Shakespeare wrote it on 
the Granville-Barker non-stop lines. “Peer Gynt” 
was performed out-of-doors in a beautiful rocky, 
gladed dene which runs down to the sea near the 
Londonderry pit at Seaham Harbour. For this play 
there was an orchestra of twenty amateur performers 
playing Grieg’s music ;_ thirty actors of speaking parts ; 
a group of young men and women doing Norwegian 
dances in the wedding scene; and some thirty girls 
and children appearing as Trolls and Arab maidens. 
Altogether nearly a hundred members of the community 
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took part in these “Peer Gynt” performances last 
Summer. Large audiences attended, many people 
coming long distances to see this unusual and most 
beautiful open-air production. 

The Carnegie grant is now exhausted and the services 
of a paid producer will no longer be available, but 
these eight centres—Dipton, Murton, North Seaton, 
Seaham Harbour, Seaton Dilaval, Silkworth, Water- 
houses, Willington—have every intention of carrying 
on the good work which they have begun. They have 
all joined the British Drama League and are hoping 
to take part in future League Festivals. 

Eric BARBER. 


EDINBURGH 


A recital of short plays, produced by Jean Belfrage 
was given recently in St. Columba’s , Edinburgh. 
The programme opened with “Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil” by Stuart Walker, a slight fantasy of 
fairy-tale quality. The fantastic spirit of the piece 
was effectively interpreted, and the performance bene- 
fited from an imaginative impression of courageous 
blindness by R. Ogilvie Crombie, and a vigorous 
picture of an executioner by Victor Owen. The play 
and those following were admirably staged, artistic 
use being made of lighting and arrangement of colour 
mass. Notably did the staging of the second play, 
whose scene was laid in a convent, appeal to the eye, 
the black and white of the nuns-robes making a striking 
pattern against a yellow curtain. This play, “The 
Nurserymaid of Heaven” was by Thomas Wood 
Stevens. Finally came Maurice Baring’s ‘Catherine 
Parr,” with Miss Simpson as Catherine and Mr. Owen 
as King Henry VIII. At intervals recitations were 

iven, and also musical selections, arranged by Miss 

iebenthal. 


BRADFORD. 


The natural consummation of a season’s study of a 
particular Shakespearean play is, obviously, the presen- 
tation of that play, and, therefore, the students of Mr. 
W. Greenwood’s Shakespearean class of the Carlton 
Street Senior Evening Institute, Bradford, are to be 
complimented on their practice in giving annually 
the play they have studied during the season. 

Recently at the Technical College Hall they gave 
“King Lear.” They gave it according to the custom of 
the author’s time, without the trappings and scenery 
or the intervals which are usual in the commercial 
theatre, and undoubtedly they stressed the majesty 
of Shakespeare. 

Careful casting of the principal roles, the high stan- 
dard of both diction a acting, and the simple and 
effective manner in which the tragedy was staged, all 
contributed to the merit of the performance. Alfred 
Hartop had the role of Lear—full of “dangerous 
corners” for an amateur actor—but generally handled 
it with a sure sense of what was required of him. 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


The Adventurers, who are to Brighton and Hove 
what the Repertory Theatres are to Bournemouth and 
other centres, have a discerning gift in the choice of 
plays. With Miss Olive Vander Heyde as their pro- 
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ducer and the British Drama oe at their back they 
have already achieved so much that people who really 
care about the theatre are hoping for still more for them. 
Last month they gave keen and satisfying pleasure with 
the Spanish Comedy “Take Two from One,” by 
the Sierra Brothers, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Granville- 
Barker, who have done such service to the Spanish 
and the British stage. The performance indicated a 
high degree of intelligent study, the simple but effective 
staging of the liner’s deck with nautical effects by 
gramophone was one of those inspirations typical of 
the Adventurers’ productions. 


Sr. CLEMENT’S LITERARY & DRAMATIC 
CLUB, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


The St. Clement’s Literary and Dramatic Club was 
formed in the Fall of 1928 and is in conection with 
St. Clement’s Church, North Toronto; its main 
object being the study of the best in literature and 
dramatic art. 

The Club meets twice a month for reading and in 
addition produces two plays a year. Some of the plays 
which have been produced are: “Hobson’s Choice,” 
by Harold Brighouse ; “Wurzel Flummery,” by 
A. A. Milne ; “Thirst,” “The Patchwork Quilt,” by 
Rachel L Field ; “The Will,” by J. M. Barrie ; 
“The Bishops Candlesticks,” by Norman McKinnel ; 
“Evening Dress Indispensible,” by Roland Pertwee ; 
“The Merrideths Entertain,” “Outward Bound,” by 
Sutton Vane, and “‘Penelope,”’ by Somerset Maugham. 
We are now working on “The New Lady Bantock,” 
by Jerome K. Jerome which will be produced on 
3rd and 4th May. 

For the benefit of clubs who do not go in for the 
reading of plays, we would like to explain our procedure. 
At our meetings, plays are read, each character 
being portrayed by a different person with the director 
giving a short sketch of the author first and then 

ibing the scene and any incidental remarks neces- 
sary during the reading. 

For the past year we have introduced music into 
our programs with some success, keeping it in character 
with the plays read as far as possible. 

B. Piscop, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


FIRST MANX DRAMA CONTEST. 


The success of the first drama contest ever held in 
the Isle of Man exceeded all expectation. Over two 
thousand por filled the Palace Coliseum, Douglas, 
on the night of the competition, organised by the Manx 
Amateur Dramatic Federation in connection with the 
42nd annual Manx Musical Festival, and six teams of 
players from societies affiliated to the British Drama 
League competed in a class for one-act plays. Mr. F. 
Sladen-Smith, of Manchester, was the adjudicator, and 
at the conclusion of the contest he addressed the com- 

titors and audience for over an hour, remarking that 
o @id not think he had ever sat through a more 
interesting evening anywhere. He summed-up by 
saying that the acting throughout had been very sound 
—“with very little indeed of that hesitating feebleness 
which is considered to be the characteristic of most 
amateur performances.” 
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The contest was won by Ramsey Dramatic Society’s 
“‘B” Team, who presented Charles Lee’s ““Mr. Sampson” 
in Manx dialect. It was a delightful contribution to 
the programme and proved an immensely popular win, 
Mr. Sladen-Smith describing the acting of Mr. J. H. 
Cleator, in the title-role, as “A joy!’ The other teams 
were placed as follows :—Second, “The Bathroom 
Door,” by Gertrude E. Jennings (St. Paul’s Players, 
Ramsey) ; Third, “On Dartmoor,” by Neil Grant 
(Ramsey Dramatic Society’s “A” Team); Fourth, 
“The House with the Twisty Windows,” by Mary 
Pakington (Manx Operatic and Dramatic Society) ; 
Fifth, ““Me and My Diary,” by Gertrude E. Jennings 
(Ballasalla Dramatic Society) ; Sixth, ““The Stepmother” 
by A. A. Milne (The Stanley Players, Douglas.) 

It is generally considered that the drama contest 
is just what the organisers of the Island’s great anm-al 
national music festival have been in search of for 
years to revive general interest and enthusiasm in the 
Festival, and the wonderful success of the contest 
should act as a fine stimulus to the amateur movement 
here. Manx teams will probably take part in the 
British Drama League’s next National Festival of 
Community Drama. 

A. Q. M. 


THE QUESTOR’S FESTIVAL 


So far as is known, the Questors of Ealing is the 
first dramatic society to organise a Festival of one-act 
plays within its own ranks. Seven plays were per- 
formed on an evening in April by different groups of 
players, and were adjudicated upon by Mr. John 
Bourne who awarded first place to ““The Magic of an 
Hour” (Benavente). Seven different members produced 
the seven plays, and a slightly different marking 
system from that of the National Festival was adopted 
so as to emphasise the value of presentation. The 
prizes were presented by Miss Frances Briggs. 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


On May 4th, 5th, and 6th, the Jesus College (Oxford) 
Dramatic Society presented “Hamlet” in the text of 
the First Quarto of 1603. An attempt was made to 
— the atmosphere of an Elizabethan production 
of “Hamlet,” since the First Quarto is generally 
regarded as a shorthand version taken down during 
a performance in the theatre, and gives a play with 
plenty of action and little philosophy. An apron atage 
was used, around which spectators sat on three sides, 
and the action was brightened by liberal use of trumpets, 
drums, and cannon. There were no act or scene 
divisions, and with the exception of one interval the 
play ran uninterrupted from start to finish. A small 
inner stage was used for the play scene, and a trap-door 
in the projecting stage was opened to receive the coffin 
of Ophelia. 

There seems no doubt that the experiment was a 
success. The audiences were gripped by the realism 
of the action taking place so near them and it was felt 
that Shakespeare had been seen in the true conditions. 

The cast, following Shakespearean tradition, was 
composed entirely of males, and “The Times,” com- 
menting on the production, remarked that it gave a 
very competent amateur performance. The play was 
produced by Mr. A. V. J. Hinds. 
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THE NEWTON ABBOT REPERTORY COMPANY 


The Newton Abbot Repertory Company celebrated 
the roth anniversary of its foundation on May 27th, by 
what was well-named a “Night Off,” the entertainment 
provided being of a very informal character, at the 
so-called “Purple Chicken Night Club.” 

The most effective feature of the programme was 
the Review of Ten Years of Repertory during which 
the audience were regaled with brief glimpses of some 
of the most memorable of the Company’s hundred 
productions, as two or three members from the original 
cast of each play flitted across the stage, caught for a 
moment in the glare of a single spot-light and uttered 
a few salient words from their play before they passed 
again into the shadows. When at the conclusion of 
the “march past” the lights went up there was an 
impressive array of characters upon the stage, including 
the Company’s President and Founder, Dr. J. du Garde 
Peach, who played the part of Ferrand in Galsworthy’s 
“Pigeon.” 

The evening concluded with a Presidential Address 
by Dr. Peach and a Benediction upon the Company’s 
ten years’ varied activities by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


On Wednesday, June 28th, at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, the Demonstration Group attached to the School 
gave a Bach Recital of Music and Movement under the 
direction of Miss Cecilia John, together with some 
pianoforte solos by Miss Hilda Saxe. The demonstra- 
tion was planned to show how Dalcroze Eurythmics 
can teach its practitioners to understand music, not 
only through the intellect but through actual experience 
of the rhythmic patterns suggested by the music in 
their bodies. Although the results were purposely 
devoid of dramatic significance, it must have been 
clear to the spectators that such exercises, in developing 
physical sensitiveness to outside stimulus, should also 
be of the greatest value to stage students. 

The most ‘“‘inevitable” of the renderings was the 
“Two Part Invention” in which two of the students 
seemed to express in perfection the contra-puntal 
development of the music. The rendering of the 
Sonata in A Major for Violin and Piano ended with an 
elaborate pictorial cifect provided by some twenty 
dancers who filled the stage with intricate and 
beautiful pattern. 








COMING EVENTS 


July roth, 8 p.m. 
Conference on Native African Drama at 8, 
Adelphi Terrace. Chairman : Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. Speaker: Rev. T. Cullen Young, 
C.A., F.R.A.I. and others. All interested are 
invited. 
July 27th—Aug. 1st Shrewsbury Drama School. 
September 16th—17th Ilkley Drama School. 
September 18th—23rd West Hartlepool Drama 
School. 


September 29th—October 7th 
Shefheld Drama School. (For particulars of 
the above Schools apply to the Schools Organ- 
iser, 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2.) 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


(incorporating the Village Drama Society) 





Summary of Receipts and Payments for the year ending, 31st May, 1933 














Br. Cr. 
RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
£ e d, £«4@ 
Subscriptions ... ‘a .. 3,345 19 0 Magazine—“‘Drama”— 
The Carnegie Trust— Printing, Paper, &c. 597 410 
Grant to the British National Festival of Com- 
Drama Lea 156 10 10 munity Drama: Grant 
Grant for National “— the Carnegie Trust 
Festival pe 0 0 a contra) ... 250 0 
406 10 10 Festi Area pong 
Village Drama Section— cating Expenses 21 9 
Subscriptions . 29918 2 271 0 98 
Sundry Receipts 32 8 8 a and cena .. 283 8 8 
332 6 10 Salaries we : 2,690 5 0 
Magazine Sales by League 93 16 3 Postage -.- 560416 4 
Magazine Advertisements —-— ae 8 © Travelling Expenses ae .—. STH 
Hire of Books of Plays... -- 1,182 3 9 Rent, Rates and Telephone 933 1 7 
Sale of Books ... .-. 1,028 11 10 less Rent received 104 0 0 
Cash for Replacements ‘of 829 1 7 
Books and Fines... 91 0 2 Conference— 
Schools—Receipts less _ Ex — 63 18 6 
ments 160 16 5 Jess Receipts ... 6118 0 
Playwriting Course— ——-_ 2 0 6 
Receipts oie aie 7411 0 Cost of Criticisms of Plays 16 7 6 
less 43 13 0 Jess Receipts ... aes 3 0 0 
ame ——-._ 80 18 0 13 7 6 
Club Room— Purchase of Books for 
Subscriptions, Hire of Bookshop 885 13 7 
Room, Catering &c. 154 7 10 Purchase "ee Books for 
‘ess Equipment and Cur- ee “ 411 8 3 
rent Expenses ove 32 7 11 rary Equipment 62 1 1 
——-_ 121 19 ll Advertising 914 0 
Lighting and Heating .. 95 10 11 
ae re Memorial Nat- Ollie Eanipennt fine 85 14 9 
Theatre Committee } wanes a Dialect Records 5410 3 
Recut ts ‘ 150 0 0 Office and Sundry Expenses . 401 11 3 
less Tenet, Expenses 62 10 0 
87 10 0 
Sundry Receipts 44 0 3 
£7,204 2 9 £7,141 6 9 
Balance, 3lst May, 1932— Balance, 31st May, 1933 
Cash at Bankers 350 15 1 Cash at Bankers -. 484 0 9 
Do. in hand 78 8 5 Do. in hand ... en 718 9 
Oe 3 6 491 19 6 
£7,633 6 3 £7,633 6 3 
Examined with the books, accounts and vouchers and found correct— 
SEARLE, HoNEYBOURNE & Co. lines 
London, 27th June, 1933 Chartered Accountants 
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Mi MALVERN 
FESTIVAL 


July 24 - Aug 12 


youn HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
Programme each week, 





CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL - - 15th Cent. 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE - - . 1575 
THE Fair MAID OF THE WEST - - 1630 
ALL FOR LOVE - - + 1678 
THE Love CHASE : - . - 1837 
THe DANCING GIRL - - - - 1891 
A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN - - 1933 


Special Seven-Day Tours, ommetans Return 
Rail Fare, Weeks’ Full Board, Three Motor 
Trips, and Front Circle Seats for Six Nights 


from:— £ & & fs € 
Bath- - 7 06 Leeds - 712 6 
Birmingham 6 14 6 Leicester- 7 10 
Bolton - 7 9090 Lincoln - 7 90 
Bournemouth 7 12 6 Liverpool- 7 8 0 
Bradford - 7126 London - 7 96 
Brighton - 7 166 Manchester 7 7 0 
Bristol - 619 6 Newcastle 8 8 6 
Cambridge 7 10 6 Norwich 8 06 


Prices from other Centres on request 
Illustrated Folders and full details from 
MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
25, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 














SUMMER SCHOOL of DRAMA 


University Hall, St. Andrews 
AUGUST [6th to 30th 


Visit this famous old Burgh and enjoy 
a comprehensive Drama Course in ideal 
holiday surroundings and with an ex- 
perienced and efficient staff. 


PRODUCTION SPEECH TRAINING 
ACTING MIME 
COSTUME MAKING - SET DESIGN 
MAKE UP LIGHTING 
ALL TAUGHT BY PRACTICAL WORK 
J 


Inclusive fee with board residence, 9 gns. 
(quotations for shorter periods) 
® 
Prospectus post free: 
The Scottish Community Drama Association 
3 FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 





f—_METHUEN=> 


(Chairman: E. V. LUCAS) 








Twelve Mime Plays 


By IRENE MAWER 
ILLUSTRATED 5s. net 


A collection of wordless plays, set to 

music, designed for the producer 

working with students of dance, 

drama or general education. Each 

play makes delightful reading in 
itself. 


The Art of Mime: 


ITS HISTORY AND TECHNIQUE IN 
EDUCATION AND THE THEATRE 
By IRENE MAWER 
ILLUSTRATED 7s. 6d. net 


A history of Mimetic art from its 
primitive origins to the present day. 


The Greek Dance 
Revived : 

ITS ART AND TECHNIQUE 
By RUBY GINNER 
ILLUSTRATED 6s. net 
This work will fill a long felt need 


of all teachers and students of the 
Ginner method of Greek Dance. 


Play Production 


FOR AMATEURS AND SCHOOLS 


By M. V. C. JEFFREYS 
and R. W. STOPFORD 
ILLUSTRATED 7s. 6d. net 


A complete guide to the art of both 
actor and producer. 














METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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Please mention “DRAMA’”’ 





when replying to advertisements. 





























Kens : 4358. 


HAVE YOU PLANNED 
your programme for 


next Season ? 
WHY NOT INSPECT 


our large stock of 


New Plays ? 


THE 
THEATRE BOOKSHOP 
5 HARRINGTON ROAD, 

S.W.7. 


(Opp. S. Ken. Stn.) 
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PLAYS for W.L.s 


AND BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS 


All Plays 1/1 (post free) unless otherwise stated. 
M.—male. F.—female 








Wrong Numbers, Crook Comedy (3F.) 3/74. 
essex Dane 

Jones-With a Hyphen. Amusing Comedy (7W.) 

Alice Halsey 
Heard in Camera. Drama. (7W.) 2/7d. 

Essex Dane. 
The Veil Lifts. Drama. (7W.) 2/7d. 

Essex Dane. 

in -C , F 

Enjoying the business. Comedy (2zs5F.) | margaret 


Elizabeth Refuses. Comedy (1M., 4F.) J Macnamara 
A Backward Glance. Humorous (6F.) O. M. Day. 


The Crowd (Scene—Railway Terminus) 


(1M., 10F.) na Gordon. 
What Do YOU Think? A Mock Trial 
(large cast) oe H. N. Mack. 
Irene Obliges. Farcical Comedy (3F.) Florence 
Millward 


Let it go at that. Crook play (7F.) 2/:d. 
ssex Dane. 
Mail. Strong tense drama (4F.)2/7d. Essex Dane. 


THUMB-NAIL PLOTS, Part z (with addenda) a 
descriptive Guide to Plays, over 100 pp. post free 1s. 


32, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


& JSEPH WILLIAMS Ltd. 


NOW READY 
‘Into Unknown Seas’ 


and two other Period Plays 
by 
ELEANOR G. KNEEN 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net Contains: 


INTO UNKNOWN SEAS 
in Three Short Acts 


FALSE DAWN 
in Three Episodes 


AT SUNSET 


in One Act 





*.*Picturesque and effective Plays suited to Amateurs 
with limited stage recources, and to Secondary 
Schools. Suggestions for economical production 
are appended to each play. 





ISLAND OF DESTINY 


by Howard Peacey 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


“Extremely interesting . . . strongly recommended 
for reading.” —Spectator. 





New One-Act Plays 





Ye Fearful Saints ! 
9 Plays of Creed, Custom, and 
Credulity : by 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
5s. net. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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SHORT LECTURE — DEMONSTRATIONS 


OF MODERN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
SHOWING THE BASIC TECHNIQUE OF 


STANDING 
WALKING 
ATHLETICS 
DANCING 
GESTURE 


will be given every Friday, at 4.30 p.m. at 


VALERIE COOPER 
SCHOOL OF MOVEMENT 


6, Fitzroy Square, W.1. Tel: Fitzroy 1464 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO SECRETARY 
FOR INVITATION 











Classified Advertisements. 
Rate Is. 6d. per line. 


“APRIL SHOWER.” New One-Act Play by Philip Johnson. 
ed Spinsters of Lushe sqrin) No. 206. ‘The Spinsters of 
Lushe! yo" 202. NELSON’S PLAYBOOKS, Price . each. 


W. THOMSON, 160, MUIRHEAD A ENUE, 
NEW PLAYS in MSS. sent on approval. 


A. 


For the: ‘aoe ply: 


LIVERPOOL 13. 

A PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER with wide experience in 
producing for Amateur Societies is now available for complete pro- 

duction or single rehearsals. Special low terms for keen societies. 

Lon jon only. Write with details of intended production, etc., to 

“J. K.,” Box 109, Abbot Publishing Co., 103, Kingsway, W.C.2. 








AMATEUR SOCIETIES, Town or Country, may obtain the 
services of an experienced Professional Producer and Dramatic 
Coach (West End Actor), at Moderate Fees. Box 16, Abbot Publishing 
Co., 103, ) SD, W.C.2. 


OMPLETE Temporary Stage Lighting 
10/6d. per night. Actual makers all apparatus. 
Albert Bridge Road, London, S.W.11. 





Installations from 
Atkinson, 
24b, 





CHOOLMASTER wants work any sort during summer holidays 
BM/BAF8 W.C.r. 





D for production, England America, Plays, Film Scenarios 
Dorothy Allen, 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 


W ANTE 


TYPEWRITING. 
AN EXPERT TYPIST undertakes the typing of Plays. Parts and 
Author’s MS. at strictly moderate prices Plays 4d. per quarto 
page, carbons 1d. per page. rs. Johnson, 53, Battersea Rise, s.W-it. 
Phone—Battersea 1669. 


Please mention ““_DRAMA” 


NEW “ Y.B.P.” & 
‘*V.D.S.” PLAYS 


GRADED ACTING FEES. 
PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


YEAR BOOK PRESS 
SERIES 


FULL LENGTH PLAYS 
DANCE WITH NO MUSIC Rodney Ackland 
SPRING ON WYN HILL .. F, Sladen-Smith 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
LIGHTS OUT . 
COUNT ALBANY -»- Donald Carswell 
IN VINO VERITAS ... ... Walter Hudd 
SURPRISE INTHEPORTICO F.Sladen-Smith 
HALF AN HOUR TO GO Gordon Hardy 


Walter Hudd 


GOOD BLOOD, BAD BLOOD Walter Hudd 
ALTAR PIECE E. Levy 
THE PERFECT PLOT Aubrey Ensor 


VILLAGE DRAMA 
SOCIETY PLAYS 


ONE ACT—MIXED CAST 
AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE- 
BELL " men S. V. M. Churcher 


MR, MISTLE noe . .-O. M. Popplewell 
WAR WHEN ITS OVER F. A. Carter 
SATURDAY SENSATION F. de Fraine 
THE MUSICAL BOX ... Ida Gandy 
KING OF BARBAZON Olave March 


ONE-ACT—WOMEN ONLY 


PATCHWORE .... . M. E. Atkinson 
MOTHER SUPERIOR Janet Ling 
OVERFLOW ..Maysel Jenkinson 


6é 399 
PLAYS AND THER PLOTS. 
A new edition, to contain Plots, etc., of all our 
plays, INCLUDING THE ABOVE, is being 
prepared. When ready, it will be sent FREE 
to all on our list and to anyone else who lets 
us know they would like to receive a copy. 
GRADED ACTING FEES. 
PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 











when replying to advertisements 























THE GUIDE to 103d. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS ?t free. 


Containing Full Details and Short Synopses of nearly three-hundred plays, many by Famous 
Authors and successful London Productions. 


Catalogue of Three Hundred Plays Post Fiee on request from:— 


JAMES B. PINKER & SON 


TALBOT HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7384— Telegrams : “Bookishly, London.” 























pees, 
ENSURE <CORREC CcOSTUNES 


AEN ey FOR YOUR PRODUCIIONS 







Enjoy the resources of a wardrobe famous throughout the theatre world. 
Dress your next production from among the clean, true-to-character, well- 


AE 


fitting costumes which Raynes have available. Let us estimate (by return 
of post) for hire or purchase. 


(H. & M. Rayne Ltd.) 15 Rupert Street, London, W.1. 

















DOREEN ERROLL 
PERIOD COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE. 
Special Terms to Members of the Drama League 


6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 


(1 Minute from Russell Square Tube) "PHONE: MUSEUM 1789, 








Phones : 





TEMPLE BAR 5506-7 





MUSEUM 3007 


TY P EW R IT E RS A House ExciusiveLy DevoTep TO TYPEWRITERS, 


BY DEFERRED TERMS DUPLICATORS AND ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT. 


FROM Macuines HIRED FOR ANY PERIOD AND ALL MAKES 


10 / REPAIRED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Me 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 








NTHLY 

MO! L 93, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 

SEND FOR CURRENT ILLUSTRATED 215, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
PRICE - LIST 45, TOTHILL STREET, S.W.1. 











ANY KIND OF WIG. WIGS BY 66 BER 99 46, 
HISTORICAL,MODERN, j PorRTNALL ROAD 
3 YOUR 
: arene Gen 2 YOUR a Se 


Hirmg on PuRcHASE Face th Phone :- 


“Au Lonpow Maps = GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION Wuseenms S507: 























B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 














ft neceeeennn co irae ernie NER 
LEADING SINCE 1857 
— as 
Theatrical Costumiers & Wigmakers 
FOR ALL 
Amateur Productions 
Special Department for the supply of Ladies’ Modern Day & Evening Gowns. 








jee -+ 
7-8 KING STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“HISTORY, RAND, LONDON” TEMPLE BAR 5568/69 




















THE SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


Principal ° EVE ACTON-BOND G U ILD HALL 
nti Ge ee ene —! SCHOOL of MUSIC |_— 














Mime, Fencing, Production. JOHN CARPENTER STREET, 
Performances of Classic and Modern Plays each term VICTORIA EMBAN AMENT. 
Rehearsals conducted on the School’s fully equipped stage. ae E . Cc ° 4. q 
TRAINING FOR TEACHERS Founded in 1/880 and Managed 
Preparation for the L.R.A.M. Diploma, Voice Training, by the Corporation of London 
Interpretation, Theory, etc. Principal : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., 
$e Ne rr DRAMATIC ART 
2 and Elocution, Gesture, Fencing, Dancing and O 
EUCHORICS TUITION | S. ‘A Lr _SUBJECT 
Training in Rhythm. m {2 © 0 Te 
a LIGHT OPERA ota SES ON THURSDAYS AND 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ee 
—— 2 _ egg COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


SEPTEMBER 25th Inclusive fees 12 gns. and 14 gns. per term. 
cnueiadiamnie g SCHOLARSHIPS —Over ge Rey xy wovary 
ae oe ve L en up to 9 p.m iplomas .M. and 
SUMMER SCHOOL, HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA, “GS. and th Spec Training Course for Teachers, ‘ere recog- 
hI BF “O71 Tro d by the Teachers’ Registration Council 
NEW FOREST. AUGUST 3rd - 16th pe | bd | Students may ent canm the. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Diploma Examinations 








Theatre Studio, 54a, Circus Road, N.W.8. Free from : 
Avon House, King Henry's Road, N.W.3. H. SAXE WYNDHAM. Secretary 
PRIMROSE 1614 Telephones:- Central 4459. City 5566. . 














Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. Vv 














Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
Principal : Miss ELSIE FOGERTY. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF SPEECH & DRAMA 1933 
1. LONDON, Central School, Royal Albert 
Hall, S.W.7 
From July 10 to July 22. 
2. OXFORD. University College Annexe. 
From July 24 to July 29. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
School of King Edward VI. 
from July 31 to August 5. 
3. MALVERN. ‘“Ellerslie,’’ Abbey Road. 
From August 7 to 19. 


Grammar 


The course will include Voice Training, Phonetics, 
Reading and Recitation Classes. Discussion of Speech 
Defects and Accentual Difficulties. Mime and Re- 
hersal Classes, Verse-speaking Recitals. 


For further particulars apply to the Recistrar, 
Central School, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


Telephone: Kensington 3661. 


THE LONDON 
SCHOOL of DRAMATIC ART 


17, Berners Street, W.1. (Museum 6159) 


Principal : Miss Gertrude Pickersgill 
B.A. Lond., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 


SPECIALIST IN MIME & STAGE TECHNIQUE 





Hyde Park Entertainments 
(Under the auspices of the League of Arts.) 
“ON WITH THE MOTLEY” 
(Mimed Ballads and Tales) 
JULY 22nd at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 





FIFTH SUMMER SCHOOL OF MIME AND 
STAGE TECHNIQUE 


to be held at 
The Technical Schools, Stratford-on- Avon, 
July 29th to August 5th. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER a2sth. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary. 











STAGE GUILD THEATRE 


REHEARSALS 

AUDITIONS 

LECTURES 

PRIVATE PERFORMANCES 
Seats 80. Stage 18ft. x 12ft. 


MODERATE TERMS 


Apply :- Secretary, The Stage Guild 
9, Great Newport Street, W.C.2. 
Telephone :- Temple Bar 3385 














YOUR AUTUMN PRODUCTION? 


PRODUCER 

with 

WIDE PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 
invites 


OFFERS FOR THE AUTUMN 


Box 67, Abbot Publishing Co., 103, Kingsway 
W.C.2 








STAGE COSTUME 


VALERIE PRENTIS ENID BARR 


“From Cote-Hardie to Crinoline” 


Dramatic Lecture-Recitals on original lines 
demonstrating the History of Costume. 


PRACTICAL ADVISORY TALKS ON 

COSTUME, COLOUR SCHEME, MATERIALS 

AND THE RECIPROCATION BETWEEN 
MOVEMENT AND COSTUME. 


Advice by interview or correspondence on the 

costuming of any play, the founding or restock- 

ing of stage ward-robes on modern economic 
lines. 





SPECIAL TERMS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 





Enquiries to 
VALERIE PRENTIS 
10, Charlbert Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 





VI Please mention “DRAMA” 





when replying to advertisements. 


























MEMORANDUM 








FOR CONVENIENCE 
AND SPEED oF SERVICE 
PURCHASE rour BOOKS 


THROUGH 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 








Orders by POST 
Promptly Executed 


Accounts 
Rendered 
Monthly 


Apply to the Manager, 
DRAMA LEAGUE BOOKSHOP, 

8 ADELPHI TERRACE 

LONDON, W.C.2 


rELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR, 8507-8 











Please mention “ DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. Vil 














ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of EpirH NEVILLE 
Producer and Manager RoszE PEzaro 


JULY PERFORMANCES 1933. 

6th, 7th and 8th 

Britannia of Billingsgate Christine Fope-Slade 

and Sewell Stokes 
THEATRE RE-OPENS 
September 28th 29th and 30th 
with three special performances at special prices of 

THE VENETIAN by Clifford Bax 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6, Admission 7d. 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays £1 & 15/- 








Special Play Production course, including classes in 
Acting, Elocution, Stage Dancing, Stage Deportment, 
Make-up, etc. 


Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 
The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
















Curtains for Hire or Sale 


LARGE VARIETY OF CURTAINS AND 
Draw-TaBs FOR DANCING AND 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
Also Furniture of Every Period 


J. S. LYON, LTD., 
THEATRICAL FURNISHERS, 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


’Phenes - - - - Hol. 1152 and 9039 




















the above address. Interviews by appointment 

















TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 




















AMATEURS PLEASE NOTE! 


TO LET 


GRAFTON THEATRE 


Tottenham Court Road, Fag I 


e Miss Wocan, for illustrated bookle 
REDUCED “INCLUSIVE TERMS FOR. 1933-34. 







Modern Lighting - Equipment throughout 














GOOD PRINTING 


Estimates Free on application to :- 


GEO. B. COTTON & CO. LTD., PRINTERS, CROYDON. 


PHONE THORNTON HEATH 2188 


can always be obtained from 
the Printers of “Drama” who PAYS 


greatest attention to their clients requirements 























Let 


us have your Clothes ! 
DRESSES—Bought, Sold or Hired. 
CORA BEE, 


45-47, GEORGE ST., BAKER ST., W:1. 
Welbeck, 6250. Five minutes from Selfridges. 








CONWAY HALL 
RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 

The Halls and Rooms of this building are 
admirably adapted for 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
Meetings, Concerts, etc. 

LARGE HALL (s00) SMALL HALL too) 
may be viewed at any time 


















For terms and vacant dates apply :- The Secretary, 
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Enquiries for Advertising | | IRENE MAWER — 
will hold a " 
Summer School 


Space in “DRAMA” 
Shouki be made direct to 


n 
} The Abbot Publishing Co., Mime & Drama 
a London 
Kingsway Heuse 
7 August ist to Ijsth 1933 
(Sth floor) ; 
Daiiy clas in the Theo 
103, Kingsway, W.C.2. Practice of Mine Rekcuni of Plays, 
Stage-management, Voice Production, 
& Choric Speech and Movement. 


The course will be held at Philbeach 


Telephone : HOLBORN 8206 concurrently with the course io Dance 
Mime held by Ruby Ginner. 








® 
All particulars from the Secretary 


Book your space NOW for the THE GINNER-MAWER SCHOOL, 
October Number. PHILBEACH GARDENS, S.W3. 


FROstsHer 2767. 

















EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 
Leading Costumiers are :— Stage lighting specialists are :— 


STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 
CARLOTTA ' 24. FLORAL STREET, W.C2. 
38, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1. 








s 
Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or 
ERROLL, DOREEN chased from :— 
6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1, = : 








LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
FOX, CHAS. H., LTD., 112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 


RAYNE, H. & M., Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :— 
15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 


SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, 5.W.1, 
7&8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 





All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :-— 


Wigs are obtainable from :— ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. | 
pe 95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 


46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.9. 











SPECIAL ATTENTION ss 
SPAANS, J. H. | ion edd 
7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.c, 








Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INCORPORATING THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 
President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE BARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, P.C. 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.L 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E; 
PROF. BE. J. DENT 
Hon. Treasurer : 
ALEC L: RBA VISCOUNT ESHER 


Secre : 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


KENNETH R. BARNES ; L. pv GARDE PEACH, Ph.D. 
B. J. BENSON, LL.B. MRS. CAMILLE PRIOR 


. 8. BOAS, LL.D. 
MISS D. M. CARRITT 


LEWIS CASSON R. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 

L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN % ALFRED MISS JANET SCRUTTON, M.A. 
MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON -B. GEORGE O 

MISS EDITH CRAIG A oF TURNER 

ASHLEY DUKES . PENELOPE 


WHEELER 
D: HAYDN DAVIES MRS: GORDON WHITMORE 


JOHN DRINKWATER SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA 

ASHLEY DUKES F. RUBINSTEIN . SISSON, D.Lrrr. 

PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL ALBERT RUTHERSTON Nok WILKINSON 3 

HE aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theatre | 
and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concemme 1 
with the practice ot enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and may 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. 


Any organised soci or group of not less than ten persons mi 
“aie affiliated to ee, Cram” nee, and as an affiliated bod all 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, including 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly a the use of the League’s Libr ys 
The minimum affiliation fee is {1 1 4 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar %507-8 








Printed by Guo. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 
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